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I was happy to see Dan Berrigan’s short 
and justifiably tart letter (WIN, 
11/8/79). 

But I am disappointed to note that 
WIN has still not seen fit to print a single 
standard-length article presenting anti¬ 
abortion pacifism or prolife feminism. 

As a result, most WIN readers (like most 
readers of Left periodicals) are exposed 
only to short, disconnected, and hence 
distorted fragments instead of a wholis- 
tic sample of left-and-right-to-life 
philosophy. 

For every one person who opposes 
abortion for reactionary, anti-feminist 
reasons, there are ten who joined the 
prolife fold because they were deeply 
troubled that life was getting so cheap. 
And I’m convinced that the political 
Right has been able to impose its influ¬ 
ence upon an essentially apolitical and 
life-affirming movement largely because 
of the default of the Left. 

If I may make a suggestion, let me re¬ 
commend an article by Jo McGowan. 

She has demonstrated courage in her re¬ 
fusal to let anybody get nuked, gassed, 
rubbed out or ‘ ‘terminated” without a 
gallant attempt to intervene, to block the 
way of death, to choose life. 

—JULILOESCH 
Prolifers for Survival 
Erie, Pa. 

It is argued by one segment of the paci¬ 
fist left that abortion is a violence that 
must be addressed. If abortion is a kind 
of violence, its alternatives imply a far 
greater violence whose objects are wom¬ 
en and children. 

In a 1977 paper entitled ‘‘Alternatives 
to Abortion,” Connie J. Downieof HEW 
(the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare) concluded that “the literal 
alternatives to abortion are suicide, 
motherhood and, some would add, mad¬ 
ness. ’’ In fact, the alternatives are the 
effective and very dangerous female 
contraceptives and unwanted children, 
whose lives are permeated with abuse 
and violence. Unwanted children are 
beaten, raped, starved and killed. At 
best they are resented and not loved. 

The IUD and sterilization can cause 
ectopic pregnancy, a life-threatening sit¬ 
uation. The IUD can induce Pelvic In¬ 
flammatory Disease, a serious systemic 
infection; it can puncture the uterus wall 
and enter other organs or, in cases of 
contraceptive failure, it can become im¬ 
bedded in the fetus. Sterilization can 
produce early menopause, and 


adhesions and burning of the uterus and 
other organs. The Pill causes breast and 
uterine cancer and heart disease. Depo- 
provera, the birth control shot, causes 
uterine cancer, sterility and severe men¬ 
strual disorders. The real extent of the 
damage caused by hormonal experimen¬ 
tation is not yet known. The pernicious 
effect of a carcinogen often doesn’t 
manifest itself for 30 years. The statistics 
continue to accumulate as we, the post¬ 
war generation of female human guinea 
pigs, develop skyrocketing rates of 
cancer. 

Thus, if we are to control our fertility 
without severely endangering our 
health, we have only the diaphragm and 
the condom, with their 10% failure 
rates, and abortion as a backup measure. 
This is the grim reality of the male-con¬ 
trolled, misogynist technology that has 
set the price of controlling our bodies at 
our lives. 

—MARILYN KAGGEN 
New York, N.Y. 


The Chicago media coverage of the Wall 
Street Sit-In was excellent. We began 
hearing about it in the weekend papers 
and on our all-news CBS radio station, 
WBBM. The early morning TV and radio 
shows tied in their 50th anniversary com¬ 
memorations of the fateful crash with 
hourly reports of what was happening on 
the street. Since the radio always gives 


frequent reports from the market, there 
was bound to be close and continual cov¬ 
erage of the action. All the evening TV 
news programs mentioned the event, 
and interpreted it surprisingly well. 

About the fear that getting arrested is 
elitist or somehow divides us from blue 
collar and working class people—I have 
found just the opposite since I risked ar¬ 
rest at a Wade-In in 1961, here in Chica¬ 
go. Any arrest puts the demonstrator in¬ 
to a new relationship with the justice sys¬ 
tem in the town or city or state. Not only 
does it open up our own perspectives, 
but we share the situation that comes 
down so hard on poor people when they 
are arrested and shot through the grease 
of jails and courts. 

Rather than discourage people from 
participating in demonstrations that may 
or will lead to arrests, I would prefer to 
emphasize continual nonviolence train¬ 
ing for all movement people, so that the 
concerns of elitism and adventurism can 
be seriously discussed and dealt with be¬ 
fore the action. Finally, the number of 
people arrested in demonstrations last 
year was miniscule, and we are lagging 
behind the system in developing to a high 
ly honed edge all the tools of nonviolent 
resistance, while the budget for violence 
training continues to be very large in¬ 
deed. Don’t just do something—Sit 
There! 

—FATHER BILL HOGAN 
Clergy and Laity Concerned 
Chicago, Ill. 


For Freddie Hernandez 


Freddie 

Freddie 

Freddie Flernandez 
"I know you love me" 
he would say 
receiving the can of beer 
over the Cafe bar 
from my hand 
I do love you 
but I should have been 
more disciplined 
like Joey 

who never gave you one 

Rimbaud 

Byron 

romantic poet of the conga 
firefly singed in the flames 
of the fire of your soul 
humanity's handsome face 
Chango's golden voice 


chanting cantor 
of spiritual sounds 
long sustained notes 
of rich lush human sound 
tus manos tocan el cuero 
toca toca toca 
canta cantacanta 

your voice fills this abandoned building 
this formerly-abandoned life 
you brought us further 
than we had ever been before. 

— Richard August 
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COLLECTIVE NOTES 

Our special thanks to Josie Rolon who 
got all the people and articles together, 
and to Marlis Matthews for her own 
photographs and for printing those of 
others. Also thanks to Elinor Nauen, 
Linda Cohen, Luis Guzman, Richard 
August and Lynn Johnson for their help 
with production. 


There will be a celebration for the 
opening of the New Assmbly Perfor¬ 
mance Space at 3:50 E. 10th St. 

Charas has been renovating it for the 
past several months. Performances of 
dance, theater, poetry and music 
begin at 4 pm. After 1 am there will be 
disco dancing. Vengan todos! 


STAFF: Susan Beadle*, Connie 
Blitt, Lauri Lowell*, Elinor Nauen, 
Murray Rosenblith*, Mary Jane 
Sullivan*, Dan Zedek*, Mark 
Zuss* 

* Member of Editorial Collective 
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This issue of WIN is devoted to the exploration of a 
community in transition—a community struggling for 
economic survival and self-reliance, for cultural au¬ 
tonomy and expression, for ecological balance and 
growth. 

The Lower East Side of Manhattan includes China¬ 
town, Little Italy, the East Village, and an old Jewish 
section. Each neighborhood has a rich cultural and 
political history. But as the home of slaves and poor 
immigrants for two centuries, the name Lower East 
Side connotes poverty and crime. 

There is one neighborhood whose residents, mostly 
Puerto Rican and black, have transformed the stigma- 
tic name Lower East Side to Lo-i-sai-da— Loisaida. A 
name with pride, rhythm, cadence—Loisaida. 

When I first saw WIN Magazine I was interested; it 
looked very radical because it supports issues for the 
people and against the government. I saw that our 
community could fit into the magazine because we are 
the people and WIN covers really important issues 
that affect poor and minority communities. The arti¬ 
cles I read brought out some ugly stuff and it upset me 
to know these things. I saw that the people in power 
don't even care about their own kind: Look what 
happened to Karen Silkwood and Paul Jacobs, who 
were white and educated. So they certainly don't give 
a damn about us. 

Then Josie Rolon called a meeting for us to talk 
about doing this issue of WIN. About 14 people from 
different organizations came. People really wanted to 
share their experience with other communities. A lot 
of our own kind don't even know what bomba and 


In many ways this issue is an experiment, both for 
the people of Loisaida and for WIN's editorial collec¬ 
tive. We, the editors, have risked the uncertainty of 
listening to new forms of expression and opening our 
eyes to the power of a genuine people's movement. 
The people of Loisaida have risked voicing their lives 
to an unknown audience, stepping beyond the boun¬ 
daries of their neighborhood to speak to their sisters 
and brothers in the nonviolent left. 

We thank them for trusting us with their stories. 
We hope this issue will inspire everyone who reads it 
to get close to other cultures and forms of political ex¬ 
pression, discover the beauty of our diversity, and 
find strength from our unity. 

-WIN Collective 

^ien^^7we^oTrtTnowou^wncu!ture!Teverriirrd 

knowing anyone else's! Puerto Ricans have really been 
confused by the American brainwash. We've been 
told being Puerto Rican is the worst thing ever. 

WIN's readers are mostly white and I guess I was 
the first Puerto Rican to work at WIN. The reason we 
don't have a magazine like that is because we don't 
have the money, access and power to do the things 
that WIN articles are about, that white people do. 

We need more radicals like them; we could be sup¬ 
porting each other's issues and values. Minorities are 
a pretty large force. WIN and the people in the non¬ 
violent left should have a lot more minority involve¬ 
ment. They'll need our support, to win on the nitty 
gritty issues that affect communities that are down 
and out. —Margie Ortiz 

Dancer and community organizer in Loisaida 


I've lived in the East Village for several years. Many 
people who live there never venture across 1st 
Avenue, one of the four streets that define the 
boundaries of Loisaida. It's a scary, bombed-out, 
foreign place and people try not to face that reality. I 
first crossed Avenue A to paint in Tompkins Square 
Park. The Latin music of summer evenings drew me 
further east, where I felt safe enough when on my 
bike. Through a friend, I met some of the movement 
people there. Later, Margie Ortiz, from the commun¬ 
ity, came to work on a special project at WIN. 

Getting to know her and other people took some 
time and work for everyone involved. From earlier 
experiences I had learned to look and listen carefully 
in order to get beyond differences in language, 
culture and background. Misunderstandings and 
difficulties arose when I acted or made judgements 
too quickly, insistent on my styles and values. At the, 
same time, I had to know and respect my own 
strengths and gifts. It felt good to contribute skills and 


and resources. Through dialogue, I hoped to find a 
place in the community. 

I wanted this issue to be an honest representation of 
what that community has to say. There are contra¬ 
dictions: Is it their issue or ours? Does it meet their 
needs, and what do we do when theirs conflict with 
ours? They need the access to the white left that WIN 

can provide. This issue will give them as much as they 
put into it if it generates support and understanding 
from the outside. 

The Loisaida tradition is oral and "Spanglish"; it is 
not possible to translate voice, accent and excitement 
onto paper. We hope it will come through in spirit. Be¬ 
cause of time and space limitations, many important 
groups are not represented here; we apologize for 
that. And I regret that we cannot better present the 
music, which is very impressive and beautiful. To 
check it out, you'll just have to come to Loisaida.... 

—Susan Beadle 
Painter and WIN Collective member 











Loisaida: The Reality Stage 

by Bimbo Rivas 


44 X n Loisaida there is Fertility roaming the caverns 
I of the brains/' beginsapoem by a citizen of that 
JLplace. Loisaida, like Dulcenea, theheroirieof 
Don Miguel de Cervantes's Don Quijote, is an entity 
that dwells in the minds of its creators and its lovers. 
Romantic? 

Some people of Loisaida are an explosion 
transcending what humans know about how to 
struggle. They are breaking the barriers that have 
blinded and kept us from seeing and thinking. The 
magnetism created by these human beings 
attracts —is positive —and belongs to every living 
organism on this planet. Romantic? 

The flowers growing in the East 4th St. anfiteatro 
and pocket community garden can give testimony 
without speaking. The solar energy panels on 523 
East 5th St. nourish and warm with their collective 
heat the bodies of its dwellers. Romantic? Positive? 
The very sun, provider of the energy necessary to 
sustain nature, has become Loisaida's ally. 

Romantic? 

Water tanks, built by children of Loisaida, adorn 
once murky basements with swimming organisms 
(fish) that will provide food and fun for generations to 
come. The same children sweep with tender love and 
care the perimeter of "La Plaza Cultural" where 
proud edifices once stood built by immigrants of yes¬ 
teryear who have passed on; immigrants whose 
children used the very same stones to climb away 
from the Lower East Side and into the voids of 
America the Dream. They are proud of "La Plaza." 

They are proud of their immediate heritage —Chino 
Garcia, Alfredo Hernandez, GrupoCemi, Peter 
Acevedo, Tato Laviera, Lolita Lebron, Hazel and 
Mambo, the Crosstown Committee, Roberto Badillo, 
Dona Carmen Pabon, Jorge Brandon, Luis Guzman, 
Luis and Jose Ortiz, El Committee, Tu Casa Studio, 
Charas Incorporated, Carmen Carnales, El Teatro 
Ambulante, the 6th St. Block Association, Max Olivas, 
El Perro, El Gallo, El Machete, Pupa, Pastor J uan 
Hernandez of the Pentecostal Church, Josie Rolon, 
Edgard Rivera, J uvenal Calderon, Father Bradley and 
all the other miracles and silent heroes who touch their 
everyday existence. They are proud of the dream 
promised to them and believe no other. Romantic? 
Positive? Cervantes should see it now. Incredible.... 

In Don Quijote's mind, there is no room for reality. 
He does not believe Sancho Panza 's pleading 
attempts to manifest to Don Quijote the fact that the 
woman whom he thinks is a beautiful princess 
bewitched by a powerful sorcerer is really an ordinary 
farm girl whose charge is to feed the pigs. Don 


Bimbo Rivas is a poet, builder and administrator at 
the community Townhouse in Loisaida. 


Quijote refuses to accept that reality and sets out to 
rescue the beautiful Dulcinea. 

Don Quijote clearly identifies the evil doers who 
have imprisoned his love. And with the purest 
motivation in his own conviction embarks upon a 
series of adventures all leading toward the rescue and 
liberation of his princess. 

Loisaida is plagued with the highest incidence of 
early death, the worst housing facilities, the most 
chronic unemployment, the highest percentage of 
fatherless families, the greatest number of drug 
addicts, the highest prices, the lowest number of 
cultural and educational institutions, and the worst 
sanitation, medical, recreational, nutritional and 
economic development facilities. Nevertheless, some 
of its citizens talk about the days when there will truly 
be a hometown with all the mechanisms and 
institutions, civic centers, educational and political 
virtues promised to the children. Those who have 
promised are anxious to serve the town of Loisaida 
and have made the lifelong commitment to heal the 



Eddie Cruz, construction worker, poet, activist. Photo by Susan Friedman 
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cancer and make out of it the model that will insure 
the happy existence of all its citizens forever. 
Romantic? 

Coming back from a state of death brought on by 
abandonment, greed, irresponsibility, bureaucratic, 
democratic-technocratic government, hate, 
prejudice, intolerance, egotism, bigotry, and 
dishonesty is not going to be an ordinary effort. It will 
require something these citizens call "The miracleof 
Loisaida." They even identify such miracles. They go 
to those places or individuals that have been certified 
as miracles because of the impact that a particular 
action or activity has had toward making the dream a 
closer reality. Romantic? Boy, oh boy! 

The milagros ritual takes place during Christmas 
time. The citizens march together from miracle place 
to miracle place putting homemade banners in front 
of those buildings that house a miracle. A miracle 
could be an institution or an individual. The banners 
read "I am a miracleof Loisaida." They stay up until 
they are destroyed by the wind, snow, heat or rain. 
What's happening here? On Labor Day, while every 
other group is out of town celebrating, these human 
beings take to the streets with brooms and plastic 
bags and sweep all the garbage from the streets. Then 
they all meet in Tompkins Square Park and have a fes¬ 
tival where music, poetry, dance, puppets, plays, ar- 
tisticexhibitions, food, drinkand merriment abound. 
This is done without any fanfare and is considered a 
day to celebrate work. 

Traditional cultural events that had not been cele¬ 
brated by the Puerto Rican citizens of Loisaida in New 
York City since the early days of the great migrations 



of the late 40s and early 50s are being revived. 

Among these are "La Fiesta de Cruz," a religious 
spring welcoming fiesta dedicated to the cross that 
Jesus carried on his way to Calvary, and the "Fiesta 
de Reyes," held in J anuary celebrating the Epiphany 
or the Adoration of the Magi. In the last five years Lo¬ 
isaida citizens have added other fiestas such as the 
birthday of Don Pedro Abizu Campos who is consid¬ 
ered to be the great patriot of the revol utionary 
movement to free Puerto Rico from the dominion of 
the United States government. This fiesta is 
becoming a High Holy Day in Loisaida. 

During the 1979 celebration of Don Pedro's birth¬ 
day, one of the poets reciting remarked to the hun¬ 
dreds of spectators at La Plaza Cultural, " If anyone 
should ask you where the spiritual guidance comes 
from to the people of Loisaida, you can answer im- 
medidately. Don Pedro Albizu Campos!" The re¬ 
sponse was a thunderous "Viva Puerto Rico Libre! 
Viva Loisaida Libre! Viva Don Pedro Albizu 
Campos!" (Don Pedro died some years ago after a 
prolonged incarceration in United States federal pri¬ 
sons where he was held because of his activities to 
launch an armed revolutionary struggle in Puerto 
Rico to end the island's colonial status. This status de¬ 
rives from 1898 when, at the eve of the Spanish Amer¬ 
ican War, the United States military forces, led by 
General Miles, invaded Puerto Rico and overthrew 
the autonomous constitutional government that the 
people had won from Spain after a long, arduous 
struggle.) 

Another festival which has found a place in the Loi¬ 
saida calendar is "La Fiesta de Loisa" where thetra- 
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ditional dances of bomba and plena are manifested in 
a pageantry of dance and chorus reflecting the ances¬ 
tral heritage the Loisaida citizens received from the 
African slaves that were brought to Puerto Rico by the 
Spanish. Loisaida also participates in the Puerto 
Rican Day Parade on 5th Avenue and in the " Fiesta 
Folklorica" held in Central Park in August. Roman¬ 
tic? You bet. 

In the "Loisaida movement," as some observers 
call it, there is not a visible identifiable organized cen¬ 
tral leadership. The ingredients that make up the 
"movement" are elusive, sporadic, germinating and 
in flux.... 

The movement has begun, there is no turning back. 
These people of Loisaida intend to reach their goals, 
transforming whomever they touch with the virtues 
inbedded in their souls, in their everyday interaction 
with each other as well as with the transient visitors 
that come by. 

Loisaida is still in the "Reality Stage." The stench 
of putrefaction sometimes feeds the summer air be¬ 
cause the pest control forces are not enough to clear 
the mountains of garbage that develop in many of the 
abandoned buildings, in the streets and in the side¬ 
walks. Empty lots become garbage depositories, and 
junkies looking for a high cannibalize the citizens with 
their bad habits of mugging and burglarizing. 

Too many Loisaida children are in jail. The eco¬ 
nomics of the town is not enough to compete with the 
returns that cocaine and heroin, amphetamines and 
methadone bring. Young men and women earnestly 
seeking a decent future are destroyed by the lack of 
outlets, places to develop and activities to heal their 
anxieties. Funding for programs that can provide 
some jobs is for the most part given to those estab¬ 
lished bureaucratic, non-relevant programs which 
produce institutions that spend their time giving ad¬ 
vice but doing nothing for Loisaida or its citizens. 

Recruitment into the most productive groups of 
Loisaida is achieved by a self-selective process. 
Therefore, converts are very rare. The number that 
become lifetimers in making the dream a reality is un¬ 
cannily small. One organization had a party to cele¬ 
brate the addition of two more members with lifetime 
commitment in a year's time. That was considered 
such a great accomplishment that they created a holi¬ 
day for themselves celebrating that day from then on. 
For the most part there are no salaries yet; for the life- 
timers committed to the movement survival becomes 
a hobby. 

The colonial dependency state of mind is one of Loi- 
saida's greatest enemies. The will to be self-sufficient 
is a foreign entity. It is not readily understood. 

The welfare check is the main income. Minds be¬ 
come sleepy and work, hard work, is not associated 
with progress. The dependency syndrome infuriates 
the organizers who are trying to motivate these peo¬ 
ple to do something for themselves, to be self-starters. 

The environment tends to further decay some Loi¬ 
saida human beings into passiveness. The lifetimers 
are furiously trying to develop the open spaces with 
gardens, plazas and playgrounds in order to compete 


with watching TV, getting high, and hanging out. 

The lifetimers are multi-skilled, multi-artistic, but 
there are not enough of them to make a dent in the 
general state of laziness and dependency that cripples 
the town. 

The road to a healthy community is going to be a 
long one. Important sub-movements such as the 
housing movement have too many contradictions, and 
internal bickering between these organizations is ap¬ 
palling. 

The main organizations that could accelerate the 
rate of growth work too far apart from each other to be 
effective. There is too much waste and too much over¬ 
lapping, with no central communication network to 
serve the town. 

The cultural movement is at its fetal stage and 
chronically undernourished. The main artists are 
starving. Too many people from outside the commun¬ 
ity hold positions of power and direction. This has to 
be turned around. As a result of this reality artists and 
citizens don't trust theorganizations. No faith in lead¬ 
ership has evolved. Apathy and lack of action is in¬ 
stead their way. The self-selected citizens of Loisaida 
have vowed to change these things, to overcome all 
obstacles. 

When Sancho Panza told Don Quijote that the wind¬ 
mills were not dragons , he did so without intimida¬ 
tion. He told Don Quijote exactly what he saw. Don 
Quijote told Sancho that he was crazy. By the end of 
the book, Don Quijote finally accepts Sancho's view of 
the world as his mind returns to sanity. Don Quijote 
dies and Sancho and his family are well provided for in 
Don Quijote's will. 

The lifetimers in Loisaida believe that their sacri¬ 
fice is not in vain. They believe that if they develop 
and take care of their community that the community 
will eventually take care of them. Romantic? 

These people see themselves as the modern re¬ 
naissance of goodness. They have reactivated the 
values of honor, respect, morality, integrity, toler¬ 
ance, peace of mind, belief in God and Jesus Christ, 
and helping one's neighborhood help itself—and they 
have made these qualities and beliefs an integral part 
of their characters and their existence. 

They have searched into their history and found 
strengths and values that parallel thoseof the great¬ 
est civilizations that have ever existed. They have 
identified their cultural heritage and the nobility of 
their blood lines. They have reactivated the dormant 
juices of spiritualism and are motivated by love for a 
community, for a fatherland, for a motherland. 
Romantic? 

They are artistic, prolific, intelligent, humane, un¬ 
derstanding, healthy in mind and body, proud, hard¬ 
working and family-loving. They call themselves 
brothers and sisters. They want to reassess humanity 
and build the foundations for the dignity and well-be¬ 
ing of a happy and peaceful future for all people in a 
safe environment. Romantic? 

Don Quijote would have no complaints should he 
ever stop by Loisaida. 
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Rebuilding a Community 


by Linda Cohen and Brent Sharman 



longer needed as a source of cheap labor in Manhat¬ 
tan. As neighborhood housing is destroyed, devel¬ 
opers bid for the large, valuable tracts of land. They 
will make their profit by building and developing 
housing that will be too expensive for the current com¬ 
munity people to live in. Our people will have to move 
to other low-income or lower middle-class neighbor¬ 
hoods. Bankers refuse home improvement loans and 
mortgages in these areas also, and the cycle goes on. 
This process of displacement is now moving poor and 
working people out of the cities in the Northeast, and 
building up the suburbs and the Southwest. Areas 
with the greatest services will be reserved for the 
managerial class. 

New York City government also plays into this pro¬ 
cess because its goal is the maintenance of current 
civil service jobs on the payroll. Recently, for exam¬ 
ple, there was a public service contract to build sew¬ 
ers in part of our neighborhood. Non-residents did the 
work and spent their salaries outside the community. 
The work was not completed, and residents were left 
with a muddy street and broken sidewalks. The city 


L oisaida, in New York City's Lower East Side, 
consists of 30 blocks of six-story residential 
buildings. Built around 1900, these tenements 
were intended to house thousands of immigrant fami¬ 
lies who slaved for low wages in New York's then- 
thriving industrial economy. 

Many families were forced to live in cramped quar¬ 
ters with little light or air and often doubled up or 
did piecework in the small rooms. The population 
here was once the densest in the world next to Cal¬ 
cutta, India. 

Today's residents of Loisaida inhabit the same 
apartments. Years of intense use, landlord neglect, 
and minimum maintenance have led to the present 
extremely deteriorated conditions. Adopt-A-Building 
was organized to remedy this situation. 

The rationale given for the lack of services, public 
and private, in our area, is that poor people and their 
ghettos are not economically viable and they are no 


Linda Cohen is a planner and Brent Sharman is an or¬ 
ganizer with Adopt-A-Building. Both have been 
working in thecommunity for several years. 


Cookie Perkins decries New York City housing policies at a demonstration organized by a city-wide coalition of tenants' rights and rehabilitation groups, including 
Adopt-A-Building. Photo byTylis. 
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also has increased already high real estate taxes, an 
act which hastens the deterioration cycle in our area. 
Banks became more powerful through the Emergency 
Financial Control Board, which must approve all city 
expenditures. 

We must struggle against the combined force of 
banks, developers, and city and federal governments 
for money, jobs and services. Unfortunately, we find 
ourselves pitted against other oppressed groups who 
could be our friends but with whom we must fight for 
scarce resources: labor unions, mental institutions, il¬ 
legal aliens, and other struggling community groups. 

Over the past nine years, abandonment by land¬ 
lords has been especially severe, for various reasons, 
including rising oil costs and lack of investment capi¬ 
tal . Low income tenants are left to fend for them¬ 
selves. When a building is abandoned, the basic ser¬ 
vices (heat, hallway lights, hot water) stop and fami¬ 
lies are forced to move. Fires in vacant apartments 
scare other families. At present, there are nearly 200 
vacant structures and many more vacant lots in our 
neighborhood. The vacant buildings stand open and 
full of garbage, so there is a bad smell in the streets. 
Scarce city resources are spent fighting fires and de¬ 
molishing structurally unsound buildings. Communi¬ 
ty merchants lose business and leave the area. 

There are presently 25,000 residents in Loisaida. 

J ust five years ago there were 75,000—the loss of 
neighbors, friends and fellow organizers has been 
truly dramatic! Of those still here, nearly 60% are of 
Puerto Rican descent, 20% are black, and 20% are a 
mixture of European, Chinese, Indian and white bo¬ 
hemian. The yearly income.for a family of three is esti¬ 
mated at $7,000. Many are unemployed and derive 
their income from welfare and social security. In ad¬ 
dition, 50% of the people here are under 24 years old. 

The Struggle 

"No heat—NO RENT" is definitely the most popular 
graffiti slogan in Loisaida. Scrawled across walls and 
sidewalks, it testifies to the countless battles between 
landlords and tenants. 

In 1971, Interfaith Adopt-A-Building was a small 
handful of organizers operating out of a storefront. 
Working with tenant-initiated rent strikes, Adopt-A- 
Building encouraged a new vision—tenant control 
and management of buildings. Tenants could do a 
better job running a building than a landlord or the 
city. 

The goal of the program was to restore basic ser¬ 
vices such as heat and hot water and to work with the 
tenants to develop a strategy to improve building 
management and maintenance. While some of these 
efforts ended in failure (properties continued to deter¬ 
iorate and were eventually vacated by the tenants), 
there were many tenant groups who were able to re¬ 
store services and manage and maintain their build¬ 
ings successfully. 

I n order to provide assistance to tenant associa¬ 
tions, the staff of the program continually worked to 
develop new ideas and resources. In addition to locat¬ 


ing contacts for building repairs and services, the pro¬ 
gram encouraged city agencies to develop policies 
which would directly benefit the residential communi¬ 
ty and obtained professional consultants in the areas 
of litigation, insurance, and accounting. As more ten¬ 
ant associations began to manage theirown buildings 
as an alternative to abandonment, the staff sought ad¬ 
ditional resources to provide assistance to a growing 
number of buildings. 

Success with organizing tenants' associations in oc¬ 
cupied buildings, however, did not effect the huge 
problem of many vacant buildings, scheduled for de¬ 
molition. Adopt-A-Building knew that abandoned 
buildings were a blight in the neighborhood, but were 
potentially valuable if they could be renovated to pro¬ 
vide low income housing. 

519 East 11th Street 

519 East 11th Street was chosen as a pioneer project to 
prove that an organized group of residents could 
transform a burnt-out, gutted shell into a comfort¬ 
able, affordable multi-family dwelling cooperative 
(see WIN, 2/3/77). City bureaucrats were initially 
contempuous of the notion. 

Even other residents on 11th Street thought that 
the 519 group was spitting into the wind. But after 
one-and-one-half years of hard, dirty work, some¬ 
times in weather below20°, late night meetings, and 
constant reversals, 519 became a real vision of what 
was possible in Loisaida. 


Adopt-A-Building's Goals 

We have many plans for carrying through the 
Adopt-A-Building objectives. Some are just begin¬ 
ning; others are more fully realized. The more im¬ 
portant of these are educating and training com¬ 
munity residents in essential skills such as 
bookkeeping, legal matters, plumbing and so 
forth; sponsoring demonstration projects; keeping 
land from auction and buildings from demolition; 
obtaining funds; and organizing tenant, block and 
neighborhood associations. 

There are problems as well. Time, money and re¬ 
sources are limited, and we are not yet adept at 
choosing among the many demands made on them. 
Our rapid expansion brings with it more 
complicated management and a lack of adequately 
informed, experienced leaders. Due to our 
insistence on tenant self-help, we now find our¬ 
selves pitted against other community groups who 
are interested in developing our neighborhood 
through a federal housing program, but are willing 
to relinquish tenant control. 

— Linda Cohen 
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Sweat equity has proved 
to be the only way of 
producing low-income 
housing without massive 
federal subsidy. 


The 519 group asked fora $177 thousand loan from 
the city, to be paid back over 30 years through the fu¬ 
ture tenants' rents. Only the threat of a sit-in and the 
support of some local politicians finally pressured the 
Housing Development Administration to sign the 
loan. 

These tenants worked under an arrangement called 
"sweat equity homesteading," which meansthat the 
tenants' labor reduces the cost of rehabbing (and 
meanwhile, they get money to pay themselves for the 
work) and the rents will thus be kept low. Sweat 
equity has proved to be the only way of producing low- 
income housing involving either rehabilitation or new 
construction without massive federal subsidy. The 
$177 thousand loan to 519 represents a saving of $189 
thousand over what a conventional job would have 
cost, producing rents of only $35 a room, way below 
any other rehab program. Other people in Loisaida, 
and groups around the city and country, were inspired 
by 519's success and now many neighborhood-based 
groups operate under the same homesteading 
concepts. 

Adopt-A-Building now sponsors and organizes 
homesteading and tenant take-overs of buildings 
throughout Loisaida. Although sweat equity worked 
well in 519, jobs are still a vital missing element in the 
community. 

We now have incorporated into many of our pro¬ 
grams a CETA workforce. We have trained 350 work¬ 
ers in construction skills. This has made Adopt-A-- 
Building the largest employer in Loisaida. But CETA 
funds are running low and are not enough to support 
many families and supply steady employment. We 
are presently seeking to develop a construction com¬ 
pany that will pay competitive construction wages and 
provide steady employment to neighborhood 
residents. 

The sum of our experience is that the residents of 
Loisaida, through tenant management and 
organizing, can rebuild and manage their own hous¬ 
ing stock. A lot has been accomplished. However, for 
every building saved, ten have been abandoned. And 
the difficulties of self-management can be discourag¬ 
ing — for example, the tenants may not be able to 
come up with enough money for fuel. 



If there isn't a major campaign against abandon¬ 
ment, we will lose our neighborhood. Adopt-A-Build¬ 
ing organizers are encouraging block groups to devise 
strategies for survival. A neighborhood council is be¬ 
ing formed to develop a comprehensive plan for the 
neighborhood. To obtain a large influx of develop¬ 
ment monies, Adopt-A-Building is mobilizing com¬ 
munity residents to pressure the city and federal bu¬ 
reaucracies. (Over half of federal community develop¬ 
ment funds go unspent each year by the City of New 
York.) 


Gentrification of the Lower East Side 

A new danger has recently emerged: gentrification. 
Young, white professionals, forced by the overall city 
housing scarcity, and drawn by the potential charms 
and conveniences of a renovated East Village, are 
seeking apartments in Loisaida. Smelling the big 
breaks, the landlords of the area are attempting to 
drive out their low income tenants by withholding ser¬ 
vices and raising rents. The newcomers, meanwhile, 
snatch up tiny tenement apartments at absurdly high 
rents, easily double what they would have been a few 
years ago. 

Even though Loisaida looks like a bombed-out city, 
it is actually one of the richest pieces of real estate in 
the country, situated halfway between Wall Street 
and the midtown business district. The city has been 
content to let abandonment run its course in order to 
rid the area of its present population. During the mid 
70s, when New York City experienced its famous "fis¬ 
cal crisis," the city's top housing official, Roger 
Starr, advanced the theory of "planned shrinkage" 
which would ignore areas such as the Lower East Side 
until monies were available to rebuild it for the upper 
middfe class gentry. 

The various factors controlling how much money, 
and for what sorts of people, will come into Loisaida 
are powerful. But for the people here now, control 
over the community is a vital and desperate necessity. 

We are not going to let ten years of hard, gruelling 
work be taken away from us overnight. The people of 
Loisaida will not permit it! 
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Doing More 
With Less 

by Josie Rolon 

C haras was created to put into action the newly 

inspired concept of dome building as alternative 
housing, and as a method of demonstrating to 
the Loisaida community that they were not helpless, 
that they could do for themselves. Charas has become 
a valuable tool for educating and involving the 
community in cultural activity, shelter and environ¬ 
mental issues. 

The beginning of dome construction was sparked 
by an association with architect R. Buckminster Fuller 
in 1969. Fuller, an advocate of a world community, 
conceived and created the first geodesic dome as a 
way of demonstrating people's technological growth, 
explaining "It's more importantto reform the 
environment than to reform men —men will follow the 
environmental change and improve." 

Fuller chose architect MichaelBen-Eli to work with 
Charas and teach them the basics of dome design and 
construction. Three months and 40 domes later, the 
group had blossomed into a fuM-time active member¬ 
ship of 11. A Charas project in appropriate 
technology has been established in Puerto Rico. 

Under Chino Garcia's directorship, Charas has 
settled into a small loft on Avenue B where it remains 
today. 

La Plaza Cultural is a vacant lot converted into an 
outdoor activities and recreational community space, 
designed to exhibit the multi-cultural arts and talents 
of the people of Loisaida and to encourage the com¬ 
munity's development, with the objective of 
reversing the trend of physical deterioration and 
social disintegration. In May 1977, a lease agreement 
with the New York City Department of Real Estate 
was obtained and Charas began planning with the city 
to develop it. The area has been fenced in and land¬ 
scaped, an amphitheatre built, a garden planted and 
play structures created for the children. 

Chino Garcia believes we have to find ways and 
means of bringing about unity. La Plaza is a symbol of 
that effort. It is an effort that says the future is in our 
hands—ours for molding and reshaping; that the time 
is now, to take action, to care, to be part of history. 

Garcia explains, "Charas's involvement with the rest 
of the community is unique. We mainly have been a 
very heavy resource to many groups. We have kept a 
very grassroots-based atmosphere and we have 
brought into the community a fantastic amount of re¬ 
sources. That in itself has gained for us a lot of 


Josie Rolon coordinates cultural projects at Charas , 
where she has been working for over three years. She 
is also a poet and has two children. 



Charas members built this dome for the September 23 anti-nuke rally in down- 
town Manhattan. Photo by Josie Rolon. 


respect from many people and organizations. We are 
'atrevidos' (daring ones)—we have tried a lot of 
things others would not do." For example, the 519 E. 
11th St. demonstration project was initiated by us 
with Adopt-A-Building. (519 E. 11th St. is the first 
tenement building in New York which operates on a 
windmill and solar panels to generate its power.) 

Traditions of Puerto Rico are celebrated at the 
Plaza. Fiesta de la Cruz (Festival of the Cross) is nine 
days of prayer in offering to the Mother of God. Pre¬ 
sents are brought to her image each day and it ends 
with a festive celebration after the offerings are 
made. 

The festival involves the vibrant energy of the com¬ 
munity poets, dance groups and musicians. Grupo 
Cemi, directed by Angie Hernandez, is a dance group 
which offers the traditional bomba and 
plena of Puerto Rico. The unison of the drums and 
dancers creates an atmosphere of pride and strength, 
for the bomba and plena our hearts never let us 
forget the ways of our ancestors. It tel I s a story of 
oppressed women whose only form of expression and 
freedom was through dance. To release that resent¬ 
ment, that mental imprisonment, was to survive. 

Conversations are important to the people of 
Charas. We spend many hours talking over problems, 
planning for the future, and making our dreams come 
true. As Angelo Gonzalez says, "There are no limits 
to what we can do." 

'' People I ike us because we do different and non- 
conventional things. They likeourenthusiasm and 
the fact we're people-oriented. Charas is people 
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sharing ideas. It's working together, sharing ideas 
and trying to make them come true. Right now, what 
we're doing is developing a strong foundation for the 
future." 

Angelo's dream to someday develop an Outward 
Bound school is well on its way to becoming a reality. 
He has found some land that will enable the young 
people, in particular, to partake of some of life's 
better offerings. For those of us who have never sailed 
a boat or gone climbing in the mountains or simply 
been surrounded by nature any length of time, this is 
something to realize. 

Through Charas and through Loisaida, I have 
learned to be an artist—for the arts flourish here like a 
flower growing in between a fence wire—beauty 
amongst the beast. It's become a way of life—to be an 
artist is the ultimate goal, for in the back of our minds 
we know what it means. It's an attempt to love, com¬ 
municate, feel the spirit of the movement. 


The poet has a responsibility—to spread the word 
by mastering the "art of communication." The poet 
enlightens, refreshes the memory, reawakens. The 
poet walks a thin line between love and hate for he/she 
understands all too well both sides; sees it, feels it, 
becomes it. 

A photograph is a captured moment in time. It's a 
reminder of what yesterday was all about. Loisaida is 
a photograph of yesterday's block party, today's 
fundraiser or tomorrow's housing demonstration. To 
document an event is to preserve history in the 
making. 

The dancer reminds us that our bodies are in tune 
with nature, with music. To dance to the rhythms of 
drums is to stir the soul of your being, and music is a 
universal language—it connects to the mind and the 
spirit bringing self-realization. 

We are all artists—the organizers, the dancers, the 
poets, the musicians. We all haveone thing in 
common: We let our spirits come out and be seen. 


Youth Environmental Action Program 


D irected by Luis Guzman, 24, the Youth Environ¬ 
mental Action Program was set up to involve 
youth in educational progams concerning the 
environment. Workshops have been developed in 
video, silkscreen and music, as well as involvement in 
the existing Plaza Cultural Area Development, Re¬ 
cycling Center and the new theater program at the 
auditorium of an abandoned public school on 9th St 
(The New Assembly Performance Space), opening 
December 22. 

Educational awareness workshops are conducted 
on Monday afternoons in which guest speakers from 
all walks of life address the 13 youth workers or show 
films.on housing, nuclear power, passive energy . 
These "youngbloods" are interested in learning 
everything they can. Evelyn Lopez, Ivette Santiago, 
Carlos Rolon (Advocates for Children Coordinator) 
and the Salsa Twins (J ose and Luis Ortiz) have formed 
the Loisaida Emotions Group in which they recite 
poetry to the rhythms of the congas. 

Luis explains, "Education is more valuable on the 
outside of the public schools. Relevant information 
has to be given to our youth in all areas which affect 
their daily struggle for survival. There are far too 
many drop-outs —we have to provide alternative 
solutions for learning. Education from environ¬ 
mental awareness to the ecology, to art, to politics, 
because everything is connected to everything else. 
Here, they are intellectually stimulated—they ex¬ 
plore their minds—they're given the freedom of 
creativity." 

The idea is to learn from others and bring that 
knowledge back to the community. We have 
established a working relationship with the Institute 
for Social Ecology at Goddard Collge in Plainfield, 
Vermont, consisting of student exchange and 


experimental aquaculture (fish farming) and solar 
projects. The institute was founded by Murray 
Bookchin on the premise that social ecology should 
not be seen merely as a study of technology, but 
rather as an attempt to discover how people can stop 
dominating nature by breaking down patterns of 
human exploitation. 

The YEA Program is working with sponsoring 
agencies like the Advocates for Children toward the 
development of youth leaders in Loisaida. Luis has 
frequent meetings with the "youngbloods" where 
he emphasizes the importance of taking the 
initiative of planning events and activities, as well as 
organizing other youth. 

— Josie Rolon 


PEACE 

I wonder who they are 
the men who run this land 
and I wonder why they run it 
with such a heavy hand. 

What are their names? 

and on what street do they live? 

Cause, I like to ride, ride, ride 
This afternoon right over to their house 
and give them a piece of my mind 
apiece of my mind 
about peace for mankind. 

— Carmen Pabon 
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This former schoolbuilding, located at 605 E. 9th St., was partially renovated by Adopt-A-Building, which has itsofficesthere. Loisaida Quality of Life and 
Seven Loaves (see below) also have offices there. Charas is currently renovating the New Assembly Performance Space there, and will celebrate the opening 
with a Christmas show on December 22. Photo by Tylis. 


Communications Groups 

Several groups do documentation and communica¬ 
tions work in Loisaida. Loisaida Quality of Life, an 
English/Spanish newspaper, is distributed free in 
the neighborhood. Subjects range from the hous¬ 
ing situation, to cultural matters, to practical ad¬ 
vice. It is staffed and printed by Mary McCarthy, 
Brent Sharman, Alfredo Irizarry andCarmelo 
Quinones. 

Seven Loaves, a coalition of not-for-profit, 
arts-related organizations, advises artists and film¬ 
makers on proposal-writing, publicity and fund¬ 
raising. 

Tylis, a member of Seven Loaves, hastwoslided 
shows with audio, and a documentary film avail¬ 
able to community. The 45-minute documentary 
"Viva Loisaida" was sponsored by German Tele¬ 
vision. Tyrone Johnson and Marlis Matthews 
photograph the activities of local groups and they 
have a studio at 1291st Avenue. 

-WIN 


Doing More With Less 

££ eople don't need vast wealth to change 
LI things affecting them—what they need 
JL are skills to make these changes." (Bucky 
Fuller) The people of Charas develop skills by doing 
what needs to be done. Luis Lopez, whose involve¬ 
ment since 1968 has been primarily with dome 
projects, is presently supervising operations at 
Charas's Recycling Center in an abandoned garage 
on 8th Street between Avenues B and C. The 
Center was developed to keep the neighborhood 
clean, to be a profitable enterprise for neighbor¬ 
hood residents, to create jobs for youths and to in- 
still environmental awareness. The Center was 
funded by the National Center for Appropriate 
Technology in 1978 when Charas joined with two 
other organizations (Cuando and the 11th St. Move¬ 
ment) to form the Loisaida Environmental Action 
Coalition to implement technologies and to serve as 
a comprehensive urban demonstration of appro¬ 
priate technology. 

Luis explains, "We believe that there should be 
a much stronger effort from the city officials to help 
and encourage groups like ours. We can serve as an 
example to other communities to do the same. 
Recycling is a state of mind—you make the deci¬ 
sion what is going to be garbage and become 
conscious of rrlaterials and resources." 

— Josie Rolon 
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An Unusual Collective 


by Joan Swierczek and Holly Wolf 

O n Monday afternoon, the Sports Committee at 
Rainbow's End School met and decided to learn 
how to bowl so they could teach the rest of the 
school. Bowling was to be the first of several sports 
the committee had recommended for the school year. 
The committee would go bowling on Thursday and the 
following week they would teach everyone else. 

The committee's decision process was reasonable 
given its task. What is noteworthy, however, is the 
age of the committee members. Kara, Lute, Jordan 
and Annie are 4; Jane is 5; Bimbi, 6; Norma, Savir, 
Joey and Ominara are 7; Naomi is 8; and Joan is 30. 
Naomi chaired the meeting. 

The Sports Committee is one of four committees at 
Rainbow's End in Loisaida. Any interested school 
members may join. Members range in age from 3-30. 
There are two adults and 23 children in the school. 

The school is structured as an adult/child teacher col¬ 
lective. Each person is considered a teacher; learning 
to teach, through observation, discussion and 
practice, is as important as any other learning area in 
the school. The other areas include reading, writing, 
math, blockbuilding, design, fine arts, sports and 
anything else of interest decided upon by the group. 

Decision-making is key to the experience at Rain¬ 
bow's End; that is, each member of the Rainbow'.s 
End School collective, from the very youngest, active¬ 
ly learns to think abstractly. Questions regarding 
daily routine asked of the two adult teachers are 
generally answered by other questions so that the 
younger members of the collective realize the scope of 
decision-making and their personal input in the 
school. Most children are trained to accept what an 
adult says because she/he is an adult. If they are 
angry with an adult's decision, they are angry with 
the adult. The decision and the adult are often one and 
the same. 

At Rainbow's End, a question asked by a child re¬ 
garding when she/he should workon a blockbuilding 
project might be answered by, "What do you think? 

Do you think it would be all right for you? for the 
school?" The response depends upon the child's 
awareness of time and of herself/himself within a 
group setting. 

Some members of the collective (both children and 
adults) need the formal structure of a personalized 
daily schedule to highlight their responsibilities to 
themselves and the group and to focus on time. 

Others have a built-in internal structure. It has been 
our experience that such structures are not essentially 
age-related. 

Atypical day at Rainbow's End School illustrates 


Joan Swierczek and Holly Wolf are adult members of 
the Rainbow's End School. 


the uniquenessof the children's involvement both in 
their own education and that of their peers. The day, 
with its many components, was conceived by the 
entire school community. The decision was reached 
after consideration of what is socially expected from a 
school experience and what we could create in our 
setting. 

The day begins at 8:30. The first thing people do 
each day is prepare math problems for each other. 

Then there is a personalized writing time, usually 
with the help of another more experienced teacher 
(adult or child). After a snack, the school breaks down 
into five small reading groups. Reading is fashioned 
after Sylvia Ashton-Warner's "organic" approach 
and adapted to the Rainbow's End setting: children 
teach each other personal words and personalized 
books. After reading, math work is done. The time 
space after math has been reserved for special pro¬ 
jects and group trips. 

At noon, everyone stops and cleans up the space for 
a group meeting, chaired each day by a different 
person. The agenda includes announcements and 
sharing of work, ideas, and personal problems. 

After lunch is a short quiet time. Then the group 
leaves the classroom to warm up and jog in a large ad¬ 
jacent space. After VS hour of physical exercise, a 
special activity—Spanish, dramatics, dance—is 
taught. At present only adult members are teaching 
this, but any school member may whenever she/he is 
ready. At the end of the day School Committees meet. 

We are trying to create a complete working 
collective. Basic to Rainbow's End is trust and 
caring—from trust and caring come all our decisions. 
Sometimes we get close to understanding and then 
seem to fall far away; but then we try harder. All of us 
struggle to be aware of our power within the group. It 
is too easy to slip into our more traditional roles of 
teacher and child. 

We always need to interview the new adults and 
kids. It is very difficult to make decisions about how 
well a person wiN work out in the school. The first time 
we interviewed staff, none of the kids would talk 
about their feelings about an adult. No one could 
speak at all. Finally the children began to say what 
they thought about the two adults, Joan and Holly. 

They understood that it was okay. From then on it was - 
easier. They have made many sensitive criticisms and 
judgements about prospective members. 

Our parent community develops and grows through 
workshops and conferences where they begin to see 
kids as independent, decision-making, responsible, 
caring and capable people. As parents and kids 
become more interdependent, they learn to share 
their talents and interests, do chores together, solve 
problems, listen to each other and respect each other 
more fully. 
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The Rhythms of 
the Street 


A Musician and Activist 


Josieand Luis Ortiz, the Salsa Twins, are just twoof the neighborhood's 
many gifted musicians Photo by Josie Rolon 


n 1964 I first heard about the Beatles and with 
that I found a whole new group of people and 
ideals." Edgard Rivera, then 12, started 
in music an ideology based on the strength of the 
group. "Everybody had strong minds—musicians, 
listeners and followers of rock music, people who 
didn't understand what the music said, but bought 
thealbums anyway." 

I n 1971 Edgard formed a band, The People of Time 
(POT), with some younger musicians in Cayey, 

Puerto Rico. He came to Loisaida in 1973 and three 
years later began performing at community block 
parties, setting to music poetry of local poets and 
creating songs about the movement. To encourage 
Loisaida growth and development, he formed A Band 
Called Loisaida, and Tu Casa, a musicians' rehearsal 
space. The band set out to play "guerilla concerts," to 
' 'empower the people through music. Loisaida is a 
progressive microcosm of society in which the people 
(silent heroes) do all the doing," says Edgard. 

Edgard is currently with a band, Z. He per¬ 
formed at the September 23 anti-nuclear rally at the 
Battery Park City landf iIf and at the October 28 Wal I 
Street Rally. He believes there should be a lot more 
nuclear teachings, for "as long as people don't know 
what the dangers are and how it affects all our lives, 
there won't beany concern. We have to unite, to 
struggle for a better and safer world and to put aside 
labels of nationalities. We are one people living on 
one planet." 

— Josie Rolon 

Charas cultural organizer 


Tu Casa Studio: Economic Development 
Through Art 


I n the fall of 1978, The Lower East Side Commu¬ 
nity Music Workshop, Inc., a musicians' 
cooperative formed in 1972, joined with Tu Casa 
Studio, the home of "A Band Called Loisaida," to 
renovate a loft space on Avenue B between East 6th 
and 7th Streets. Both groups recognized that a 
primary need of local musicians, and particularly 
bands, was rehearsal space. Since J anuary, the 
Studio has booked bands and individual musicians 
and has provided a space for music workshops for 
both beginning and semi-professional musicians. 
Every night of the week there is a group rehearsing at 
Tu Casa. They pay $5 per hour, providing the Studio 


with enough money to pay rent and other basic 
expenses. These bands also make themselves 
available for community concerts and other events in 
Loisaida. The team currently responsible for running 
Tu Casa consists of folk singer/song writer Edgard 
Rivera, guitarist Edwin (Pupa) Santiago, vibes player 
Hector Rivera and songwriter/painter Fred Good. In 
addition to practicing their respective art forms, these 
men work in the Loisaida community in the movement 
to help revitalize the neighborhood. 

— Fred Good 

Di rector of the Tu Casa Lower 
East Side Music Workshop 
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Come Home to East Sixth Street 


P eople are on the move. There is no tradition of 
people on the sidewalk handing over their 
attention. The poet has to get out there and pro¬ 
ject a reality, a volume that stops the crovyd and con¬ 
centrates it into a listening body. The success with 
which a poet can do this determines his reputation in 
the community as a poet.... The way that the poet 
makes himself responsible for teaching the people 
how to think about themselves, and how to put time 
out for thinking about themselves, is for him to do it, 
and do it aloud, and do it where people will hear 
him... .It's a responsibility that all poets have. 

All of the poetry programs that exist in New York 
are usually outside of communities like the Lower 
East Side. Most often the place is a West Village bar, 
or a library, and that's not where the people we 
wanted to read to come.... So I opened a cafe.... I put 
the price at 50^f on the wine and the beer. It was the 
cheapest price in town, and we served a whole mug of 
beer too. » 

I didn't know what that economic move had 
done. I didn't really understand that until later. It 
meant that at 50 cents we would get street people, and 
at 50 cents we wou Id automatical ly knock out the 
chic.... People who buy drinks at 50 cents are 


dangerous_So what happened in that situation was 

that I had done something that was very valuable 
without being awareof it. I had made my place a home 
for oral poetry. 

Poetry is an oral tradition. I think that before this 
democratic idea of educating everybody, the poet was 
responsible for telling interesting oral stories. This 
responsibility was very real then. Poetry is oral and 
the ear works wonders on language. The average 
Puerto Rican kid who cannot read or write has one or 
two poems in Spanish that he can quote for you. 

These are passed down by the fam i ly. 

—Miguel Algarin 
Co-founder of the Nuyorican Poets' Cafe 

This statement is excerpted from Agarin's essay, 
"The Volume and Valueof Breath in Poetry," in 
Revista Chicano-Riquena, ano VI, no.3; Indiana Uni¬ 
versity Northwest, 3400Broadway, Cary, IN46408, 
$3. 

An excellent collection of many of the poets who read 
at the Cafe and New Rican Village is Nuyorican 
Poetry: An Anthology of Puerto Rican Words and 
Feelings, eds. Miguel Algarin and Miguel Pinero; 
Wm. Morrow Press, 1975. 


Loisaida Living Rooms 


L oisaida, a winter night too cold to hang out in the 
streets. The hanging out has moved indoors, 
and if you've an ear for poetry, an eye for the 
visual arts, and a soul for living theatre, then you're 
hanging out at the Nuyorican Poets' Cafe and the New 
Rican Village. 

The regulars can't keep away from these salsa 
cafes.... Everyone's here. El temploesta abierto. 
Willy's at the turntable and the dancing—Latin and 
disco—begins, dancing the week's tensions away. 
Bailamas Baila. 

The music lowers and Lobo at the microphone 
introduces the evening's poets. There are many. The 
musicians sit up in the small, crowded performance 
space. Photographs create visual histories with slide 
shows, and artists' works are on the walls. 

The cafe hosts a theatre season presenting works 
by black and Puerto Rican writers and groups. For a 
minimal charge—barely enough to pay for 
costuming — El Grupo Cemi charms us with the 
Hustle Dance Contest Nine to Five; and What is the 
Lone Ranger's Relation to the Means of Production ? 
offer us new insights into American worklife; Pinones 
mystifies us with Puerto Rican magic and teaches 
unforgettable lessons about racism. 

Both Cafe and Village contain a bar, art display and 
performance spaces. At either, one can buy a beer or 
two and sit or stand for hours living the cultural life of 
Loisaida. 

The door is always wide open to new faces and new 
energy at these two Loisaida living rooms. The New 


Drawing from Loisaida Quality of Life. 



Rican Village, hosted by Eddy Figueroa, is located at 
101 Avenue A, and the Poets' Cafe has recently 
moved to larger quarters at East Third between Ave¬ 
nues C and D. Both open at 8:30 and close at about 
3am. 


— Susan Friedman 

Freelance writer and photographer, Loisaida resident 
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Left to right, from top: David Pagan, Margie Ortiz, Gina Fiqueroa, Miriam Rivas, Ana Hernandez, Michele Rivas, MaraLuna Rivas. Photo by Tylis. 










Dancing from the Heart 
and Soul 

by Miriam Rivas 


L oisaida Folklorica came together to learn and 
perform the folk dances of Puerto Rico. At the 
present time, we are most deeply involved in 
learning about and performing "la bomba." "La 
bomba" is a lively rhythmic Puerto Rican folk dance, 
with echoes from our African ancestors who were 
brought to the island of Puerto Rico from the 16th to 
the 19th centuries by the then ruling Spanish empire. 

The name of the dance, "la bomba," comes from 
thebombadrum. This drum is the main musical ac¬ 
companiment used to play out the different rhythmic 
beats. A pair of sticks (palillos), and a maraca (rattle), 
are played along with the bomba drum. An interest¬ 
ing parallel can be drawn from the word bomba and 
the word gwomba in the African Bantu language. 
Gwomba in Bantu means to play the drums. Slaves 
brought to Puerto Rico either by the Spaniards, or by 
merchants contracted by, or smuggled by the Spani¬ 
ards, came from Senegal, Mozambique, Congo 
Nigeria, Sierra Leone, Dahomey, Angola, Guinea, 
and Cameroon. Those slaves coming directly from 
Africa were referred to as bonzal slaves. 

Other slaves were imported from Spain. These 
knew how to speak the Spanish language, and were 
called ladinos. The bonzal and the ladinos mixed, 
creating what is now known as "la bomba," taking 
its afro-negroid dance form and instrumentation from 
Africa and its language and costume from Spain — 
making it a truly unique Puerto Rican form of expres¬ 
sion. 

Another parallel connecting the African traditions 
with the Puerto Rican folklore is represented in the 
Saint Santiago Apostol of Luiza Aldea. Luiza Aldea is 
a town in Puerto Rico where a high concentration of 
black descendants settled. Saint Santiago Apostol 
was originally a warrior saint who was believed to 
have helped the Spaniards in combat against the 
Moors, north African warriors who conquered and 
ruled Spain and Portugal for 900years. Santiago 
Apostol was said to evoke fire from the heavens 
against the enemy when called upon to do so. The god 
of thunder, lightning, and storms of the Yoruba tribe 
from Nigeria and the Dahomey people is Shango. The 
religious syncretization or fusion of the two figures * 
was inevitable. The village of Loiza was under 
constant attack by theCaribe Indians, pirates, and by 
other Europeans in conflict with Spain. The Spaniards 
prayed to Santiago Apostol. The slaves prayed to 
Shango; thus, the fusion. 

The town Loiza Aldea celebrates the annual 
"Fiesta de Loiza Aldea," on J uly 25th. On this day 


Miriam Rivas co-directs Loisaida Folklorica , and also 
studies modern African and classical Chinese dance. 


four costumed figures parade in the procession in 
honor of Santiago Apostol. One of these 
masquerading figures is "el vejigante" or "the giant 
who slaps you with the pig's bladder." He is clothed 
with wings that come from under his arm to the 
bottom of his feet and a two or three horned mask. The 
mask-making of "el vejigante" finds its origin in the 
mask-making of the Yoruba tribe from Africa. In the 
procession "el vejigante" is followed by children who 
serve as a chorus to traditional chants. He slaps 
passer-bys with a dried pig's bladder which he has 
tied to the end of a slender rod. The second parading 
figure is "el caballero." His mask is made to 
represent the features of the Spaniards. One of his 
functions is to race on a horse with a banner 
representing the patron saint, Santiago Apostol, in 
honor of him. The third traditional type of mask is 
worn by figures called "los viejos," the elders. These 
are made from shoe boxes or plaster boards. The role 
of "los viejos" is connected with the music in the 
festival, where groups of viejos get together to play 
"la bomba" or "la plena." The fourth group is "las 
locas." These are men who dress as women cleaning 
the front steps of people's houses and asking for 
money for their''work.'' The viejos and las locas take 
the principal part in the lively street dancing 
characteristic of the tradition. 

There is now an annual Fiesta de Loiza Aldea in 
New York City. It is sponsored by the Puerto Rican 
Center for the Arts and is as authentic as possible to 
La Fiesta de Loiza Aldea in Puerto Rico. In this 
festival many Puerto Rican groups participate in the 
procession and in various competitions, such as best 
dance steps, best mask, best costume or character 
portrayal, and the greatest impact on the spectators 
along the route (called comparsas). Loisaida 
Folklorica danced a mile from 116th Street and 
Lexington Avenue to 102nd Street crossing over the 
Ward's Island bridge to Ward's Island. For that great 
effort Loisaida Folklorica was awarded first prize for 
the comparsas in the procession for 1979, and first 
prize for the best individual character presentation 
portrayed by Bimbo Rivas with the character of "la 
loca." 

In the sixteenth century "la bomba" was danced 
mostly on large sugar cane plantations. It was the 
most important social event for a people with a 
laborious monotonous life style. "La bomba" was the 
only means of entertainment allowed to the slaves to 
express themselves. The singing and dancing of las 
bombas were preformed on Saturday nights, on 
special dates, at the end of harvesting, and as part of 
all kinds of important festivities such as birthdays, 
weddings, etc. 

In the northeastern and southeastern 
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coastal areas of Puerto Rico, "la bomba" has 
continued its traditions. The basic group consists of 
two drummers, several dancers, solo voices, and a 
chorus. In the northeastern section of Puerto Rico "la 
bomba" is started by a man who either sings or 
dances alone. Later he is accompanied in coral 
response by the guest, then the pallilios player (stick), 
maraca player (rattle), the base drum, and the leading 
drummer, the movements of "la bomba" involve all 
parts of the body. The opening steps reflect the hard 
work the people do — the tired and bent-over back. 
Then the dancers seek liberation and the shoulder 
blades roll, the body makes convulsive movements to 
the left, then to the right. The head may jerk to either 
side. At times even the eyes roll. In the south¬ 
eastern vicinity of the island the dance begins by the 
men and women separating themselves into two lines 
facing each other. The music begins and the 
performers move to form couples, dancing only in 
front of each other. At no time is there physical 
contact. The women are slightly flirtatious and raise 
their skirts at one side to reveal elaborately decorated 
petticoats. Sometimes a scarf is used to ward off evil 
spirits or as if smelling some exotic perfume while 
flirting. The men's steps are like the women's, with 
the exception that their arm movements mimic 
expressions of embrace and affection. Throughout 
the dance there is expressive facial pantomime on the 
part of both men and women. In all bomba there is the 
part called "piquete," better known as challenges to 
the leading drummer. Here the dancer, male or 
female, demands that the drummer transform into 
rhythmic beats the improvisatory dance moves or 
steps executed by the dancer. In turn the drummer 
can challenge the dancer likewise. The challenge can 
goon until either the dancer or the drummer gives up. 
Loisaida Folklorica incorporates both the southern 
and northern style in dancing "la bomba." The 
performers particularly like piquetes, which allow 
them to improvise all kinds of dance moves and steps 
imaginable. It is the most fun for the performers of 
Loisaida Folklorica who utterly love to let loose until it 
is their soul dancing. This is when they fall to the 
ground and are about to be reborn. The head scarfs, 
symbolizing the style of the oppressors, fal Is off. Yet, 
the dancers are always in control, no matter how 
violent and out of control the dance may seem at 
times. 

Today 'la bomba' is danced by many folkloric 
groups in Puerto Rico. Those most familiar to Loisaida 
Folklorica are el Grupo Areyto, La FamiliaCepeda, 

Los Hermanos Ayala, and el Grupo Mayombes. 
Loisaida Folklorica was fortunate enough to have 
personal contact with Marie Ramos, a member of el 
Grupo Mayombes. Marie Ramos had visited New 
York City during the summer and had given 
additional dance steps and movements in "la bomba" 
to the performers of Loisaida Folklorica. Her interest in 
the group gave Loisaida Folklorica-motivation and 
security to continue in their endeavor to preserve a 
part of the Puerto Rican culture. 


The performers of Loisaida Folklorica are all Puerto 
Rican. Their background in the arts vary from 
elementary school involvement to directing theatrical 
groups. Currently there are five central members of 
Loisaida Folklorica, Rafael DuMont, Gina Fiqueroa, 
Margie Ortiz, David Pagan, and Miriam Rivas. As in 
many companies there are members who perform 
whenever work or studies do not interfere, such as 
Brunilda Garcia and Annie Hernandez. Also, new 
members are always being broken in such as Michele 
Rivas and Tama Felix. Rafael is a college senior ma¬ 
joring in Black and Puerto Rican studies. Gina, the 
youngest dancer at age 11, started to dance when she 
was eight. Margie co-directs the group, raises funds, 
and makes costumes. She did administrative work 
with El Teatro Ambulante for eight years. I alsoco-di- 
rect the group, focussing on the choreography. 

The purpose of Loisaida is to conserve the 
Puerto Rican culture. By doing so they reaffirm 
their unity as one people whether from the island of 
Puerto Rico or from the United States. Loisaida 
Folklorica see themselves as part of the Loisaida 
movement by being able to reconstruct their culture 
while reconstructing their buildings — To regain and 
maintain their pride through self sufficiency and self 
development. — To be able to experiment with new 
ideas based on the old foundations. — To bring the 
culture back as a viable and functioning unit for 
everyone to enjoy. Yes, as one walks down Loisaida, 
one is appal led and frightened by the conditions of the 
burned out buildings and the crumbling streets. Yet 


Bombay Plena 


Bomba y Plena 
Congeros/con mulattoes 
Through hundreds of years of evolution 
Time/could not/erase a seductive kiss 
Africa left on their lips 
Mulattoes, sun-burned arms 
Africa left a kiss in their 
souls. 

Puerto Rico te recordamos 


The sound of the drum is/the beat of our hearts 

Brown-faced, little Puerto 

Rican girls dance la bomba 

Toothless great-grandmothers 

Are moved out of their 

Rocking chairs to despojarse 

Bombay plena 

Knows no limit 

Puerto te saludamos 

Te bailamos con la bomba 

y plena. 

— Brunilda Garcia 
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one cannot but feel admiration towards a people with 
a willingness to survive and progress amid all 
obstacles. 

Loisaida Folklorica has performed in festivals, 
colleges, schools, parades, block parties, etc. On 
December 15, Loisaida Folklorica will perform at 
Hunter College in a fusion with Hunter College 
students, who come to Loisaida to learn to dance "la 
bomba." Many of the students were at first surprised 
to learn that they, as Puerto Ricans, had a culture of 
their own. Since Loisaida does not charge, but does 
accept donations, they plan to throw a benefit for 
themselves in order to raise funds for new costumes 
and musical instruments. This event will probably 
occur in J anuary in the Loisaida Townhouse. Also 
funds are actively being searched for by Loisaida 
Folklorica to plan an educational trip to Puerto Rico 
where they would reestablish communication with the 
folkloric groups in Puerto Rico. They would gain first 
hand information and instruction in the many 
different rhythms of la bomba and other folkloric 
dances. 

Loisaida Folklorica has been a learning experience. 
Clearly by studying the past history of la bomba one 
can foretell its future. Music, song, and dance are 


powerful in communicating ideas to people. They are 
important parts of many resistance and liberation 
movements. Loisaida Folklorica realizes the powers 
in these and in particular the power of la bomba. At 
times the dance seems like an outlet for feelings of 
oppression. A person can imagine the oppressive 
plight of the African slaves in Puerto Rico, and 
understand how their sanity was maintained through 
their expressive outlets in la bomba. As such the 
Puerto Rican people in the United States are under 
the same feeling of oppression, although it no longer 
comes in the same form of slavery. It comes in other 
disguises such as poor education, unemployment, 
substandard housing, etc. In spite of all these 
negative forces, somehow Loisaida Folklorica finds 
time to love, caress, express, and purify their souls 
with the beauty transmitted through the centuries in 
the rhythms, sounds, vibrations and songs of their 
ancestors. 


To contact Loisaida Folklorica, write or call Margie 
Ortiz, 268 East 4th St., NYC 10009 (212-777-3849 or 
Rafael DuMont, 620 East 137th St. Bronx 10454 
(212-993-2297. 



At a performance to celebrate the opening of the Loisaida Townhouse, Margie Ortiz dances a piquete (challenge), and her scarf has been flung off. Gina, who dances 
with Rafael, will wear hers until she has danced her piquete Photo by Tylis. 
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O n the high ground, during the business day, 
people rush to and fro concerned about long¬ 
term security, climbing on top of those above 
them and stepping on those below. In midtown Man¬ 
hattan, appointments are set and kept with electronic 
accuracy. Status is to keep someone waiting past their 
assigned time and at night the streets are dead. 

The Lower East Side's origin as a marsh filled in 
during the Civil War still seems to hang over the area 
with a heavy East River spirit. The street scene 
evolves, changing ever so slowly according to a flow¬ 
ing sense of time. In Loisaida people don't transport 
to and from an assigned place for eight hours. Large 
scale movement, in terms of geography, is stagnant. 
People stand and work in circles of friends that ebb 
and flow, chatting and bouncing off one another. Get¬ 
ting a bottle of beer or talking about and arranging an 
event, or some work to come. They move according to 
seasons' time. With the drawing sound of the Conga, 
and Salsa music blaring, things get done when they 
will. People's lives are spent in search of food, in 
search of a high, in search of a good time, and also 
in search of a way out. Somehow the immediate needs 
take precedence. The numbing beat of the disco 
moves inside, feels good. People wait for things to 
happen to them, or for them. Many spend their whole 
lives in this space trying to hustle up money for their 
next slice of pizza. 

Crowing within this scene though, is the step by 
step pounding of the pavement towards an organized 
community, trying to save one child, to organize one 
building, one block, one community. 

Between the pockets of people waiting for some¬ 
thing to happen stride workers with renovating ma¬ 
terials, organizers with notebooks and calendars, and 
community people who consciously decide to live and 
work in the neighborhood; all of them trying to make 
up for lost time. Within the neighborhood of commun¬ 
ity-minded people there is a sense of urgency. When 
you ask a block organizer what time it is, they reply 
from their new digital watch: 10:34 and 56 seconds. 
Still the majority of the inhabitants of Loisaida are 
more connected to nature and easy time schedules. A 
time frame simi lar to many other parts of the world 
that are more "backwards," much less industrial¬ 
ized, and perhaps more human. 

T oday the heart of Loisaida consists of empty 
hulks and shells of old burned out buildings 
standing in clusters. The decaying structures 
provoked images of East Berlin in 1946 to a visiting 
community newspaper editor from the Midwest. On 
Avenue 'C' they still stand today with cornice and 
walls crumbling to red bricks and dust. Buildings 
stand in rows with blank sheetmetal filling their win¬ 
dows. Surrounded on either side by narrow, empty 
lots of old building rubble, a single three story build¬ 
ing stands yet alive with a young girl and boy playing 

Cary Greenstein, a student from Goddard College, 
Vermont, worked as an intern at Charas for several 
months. 


The Sa 
the S 

by Gary 

on the front step. A woman calls down concern for her 
sister and a taunt for a male neighbor from her 
world's perch on the second floor. Here despite the 
empty shells of the decaying society, one senses a 
true community among neighbors. Here friends greet 
each other with camaraderie in the street groupings, 
around the door steps and at the corner stores. Indi¬ 
viduals receive assurance through handshakes, the 
passing of a drink, the inclusion in a group, a sense of 
belonging and identity. 

The streets and avenues of Loisaida are spotted 
with shiny aluminum circles, some rusted and 
decayed, some with red and blue printing still visable. 

These are twist-off bottle tops thrown and dropped to 
the streets from a cirlce of friends on a Friday n ight, or 
flicked past the gutter on a Wednesday morning. Mil¬ 
ler bottle top, Pabst bottle top dropped in front of the 
paid off corner store that also sells women and smack, 
skipped to the drain from the front stoop, angrily tos¬ 
sed to the streets over the years, the flattened crowns 
are dispersed in wide circles among the black gouges 
pot holes Con Edison manhole covers of the neglected 
streets. Beer bottle, ale bottle, soda bottle tops 
squashed deep into the goo of hot summer tar. Broken 
and forced deep within during winter freeze by count¬ 
less noisy trucks, spewing buses with side panels 
flapping, spare parts with mufflers dragging, middle 
class cars on drug pickups, and shiny limosines. 

A virtual war is now being fought against many en¬ 
emies for control of these strangely paved streets. 

The predominantly Puerto Rican community people, 
along with the other various ethnic groups, are fight¬ 
ing for a coherent and respected cultural identity. 

Against the drugs and the pushers; against the land 
speculators and profiteers; against blond-haired, 
blue-eyed J ehovah's witnesses who slink the streets 
in search of "recruits"; against the football jocks in 
plainclothes who psychologically and physically ha¬ 
rass from behind their badges; against an educational 
system that breaks one's will to learn; against gar¬ 
bage the city won't pickup; against the crowded walk- 
ups that were built to squeeze in as much fresh labor 
for the growing industrial machine as possible; 
against all these and more, the community people 
rage for the hearts, minds and spiritual identity of 
themselves and the young ones to come. Already in 
many areas there have been, as Loisaida poet Bimbo 
Rivas said,' 'Victory after Victory, Victory on top of 
Victory." 
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It and 
pice 

Greenstein 

Along with all the hard work of pounding the 
streets, of renovating structures that have been neg¬ 
lected for years, of pushing against brick walls, it 
seems like the rewards of building a community like 
this come within the day to day process. One evening 
near Tompkins Square Park, a man of about 25 came up 
to an organizer named Chino Garcia to say hello and to 
see how things were going. The man said he had just 
had a big "break" in receiving a large plumbing con¬ 
tract. "Loisaida has given me a chance, a training 
ground," he said as he and Garcia slapped hands. 

L ast September, there was a neighborhood dance 
for the teenage workers and other high school 
students who are connected to the community 
or, as community organizers call them, "young- 
bloods." At the dance a group of about 20 younger 
boys and girls got some first-hand experience in the 
powers of people when they are together and 
organized. 

The teenage youngbloods who work at the Charas 
Recycl ing Center cleaned out the center and set up 
some lights and a sound system. As the afternoon 
turned to evening, the youngbloods wanted to kick out 


the younger "children" out of the dance space. The 
evicted youngsters ran up to Chino Garcia of Charas, 
who was standing on the corner enjoying the night air 
with a friend. 

''What do we do? What do we do?" the children 
cried. 

"First you organize! Then you get together and 
then you protest," said the organizer. "Now, let's 
talk about what it is that you want," he continued. 

Not long afterwards the little ones marched up to 
the door of the recycling center chanting with more 
noise than one could imagine. "We want in! We want 
in! We want in now!" they demanded. 

What could the teenagers do? The kids were too lit¬ 
tle to be' 'trashed.'' After a moment of embarassment 
grew unbearable, one of the older kids said,' 'Okay, 
so get in there already." 

Once again the dance floor filled to the brim with 
youthfull, healthy energy bouncing back and forth. 

L ast summer a group of Puerto Rican young 
women formed in the Cultural Plaza to dance 
and sing some songs. One of which was Edgard 
Rivera's "Soy Puertorriqueno." Part of the song 
goes: "...I'm not white, I'm not yellow, neither olive 
or black, I'm the rainbow of colors, the spectrum of 
light. I'm the salt and I'm the spice.. .Soy Puertorri¬ 
queno de corazon, soy Puertorriqueno con todo mi 
amor ." 

Then during the next song, a refrain came around 
where each woman, in turn, would add her name and 
a special characteristic about herself. The whole 
group would whoop in support and joy after each one 
told about themselves. It seems like the rewards of 
building acommunity like this come within theday to 
day process. 
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CHANGES 


statehood as a legitimate altern- 
tive to colonialism, thus affirming 
the independence movement's 
assertion that statehood is the cul¬ 
mination of colonialism. 

This year the Committee reaf¬ 
firmed all prior resolutions on the 
Puerto Rican colonial case. It also 
condemned the US for not having 
followed through on last year's re¬ 
solution, especially on the issue of 
the transfer of powers and 
demanded that any consultation 
(plebiscite) must be carried out in 
conditionsof political equality with 
the recognition beforehand of the 
sovereignty of the Puerto Rican 
people. 

— Jose Soler/Economic Notes 


THE IRANIAN-AMERICAN 
FRIENDSHIP COMMITTEE 

Support for Iranian students is 
developing in Portland and 
Eugene, Oregon. "The Iranian- 
Ameripan Friendship Committee" 
opposes the Immigration Depart¬ 
ment's request for all Iranians to 
appear before Immigration 
officials no later than December 
14. The Federal agency will deter¬ 
mine if their visas are valid. While 
ACLU lawyers in Portland and 
lawyers from the Willamette 
Immigration Project have offered 
legal advice to Iranian students, 
many of them have decided to boy¬ 
cott the interviews. 

The first major action by the 
Friendship Committee occured 
November 26, 8 am, at Portland 
State University where a small 
group of picketers demonstrated 
during the interviews. Two 
members of the group stationed 
themselves inside the building 
near the interview room so they 
could inform the Iranian students 
of their legal rights and provide 
them with information about legal 
council. The midday media 
reported approximately 4 students 


Photo from LNS 


UN: PUERTO RICO HAS RIGHT 
TO SELF DETERMINATION 

On August 28,1972, the UN De¬ 
colonization Committee approved 
a resolution "recognizing the in¬ 
alienable right of the Puerto Rican 
people to self-determination and 
independence in accordance with 
General Assembly resolution 
1514(XV)." 

A year later, on August 29,1973, 
a resolution reaffirming the in¬ 
alienable right of the Puerto Rican 
people to self-determination and 
independence was again passed. 
The US was also asked to refrain 
from taking measures which 
might obstruct the full and free 
exercise by the people of their 
right to self-determination and 
independence, and their economic, 
social and other rights; and in par¬ 
ticular to prevent any violation of 
these rights by corporate bodies 
under US jurisdiction. 

On December 14 of that year, 
the UN General Assembly ap¬ 


proved th Decolonization Commit¬ 
tee's report It approved UN juris¬ 
diction over the colonial case of 
Puerto Rico and it agreed to keep 
the question of Puerto Rico "under 
continuous review." The vote was 
overwhelming with 104 in favor, 5 
opposed (France, Portugal, South 
Africa, United Kingdom and the 
US) and 19 abstentions. 

In August 1978, the Decoloniza¬ 
tion Committee again reaffirmed 
the right of the people of Puerto 
Rico to be independent. However, 
it went further this time. It estab¬ 
lished that only through the com¬ 
plete transfer of powers by the US 
to the people of Puerto Rico could 
the Puerto Ricans really decide 
freely what status they desired 
without interference from the US. 


The document included 
independence and free association 
(only as long as the people wer& 
left the choice to break this associ¬ 
ation when they so desired) as the 
only alternatives to the colonial 
status. It did not recognize 
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were interviewed 


There was a minor incident be¬ 
tween Portland State University 
students and the Revolutionary 
Communist Party, who formed a 
picket line a block away from the 
Interview building demanding the 
Shah's return to Iran. Some PSU 
students roughed the RCP 
members up and tore down their 
signs. However, this incident did 
not affect the activities of the 
Iranian-American Friendship 
Committee and its supporters. 

— Newsdesk 


THE NEED FOR SANITY 

On October 6, Soviet Premier 
Leonid I. Brezhnev announced the 
withdrawal of substantial troop 
and tank forces from central 
Europe and offered to reduce the 
number and yield of Soviet-based 
nuclear missiles targeted on 
western Europe if NATO would 
reciprocate. His apparent hope 
was to head off deployment of new 
American-made nuclear missiles 
capable of hitting the Soviet Union 
from western Europe. 


Mi§! 

Brezhnev's proposal caused 
consternation in NATO, especially 
the United States and West 
Germany, which have strenuously 
advocated fortification of the 
alliance. It said it would go ahead 
with plans for deployment of 572 
intermediate range cruise missiles 
and Pershing missiles in western 
Europe—a plan that has long been 
in the making but that must still be 
ratified by NATO's foreign 
ministers at a meeting in Brussels 
on December 13 as well as by the 
parliaments of the nations in which 
the new weapons will be deployed. 

For West Germany the 
challenge was not so easily 
answered. Chancellor Helmut 
Schmidt is an enthusiastic 
supporter of the NATO build-up, r 
including the new nuclear 
weapons. But in West Germany, 
as elsewhere, there is growing 
public concern about nuclear mili¬ 
tarization. Schmidt announced 
that West Germany did not wish to 
be alone in introducing the new 
weapons into western Europe. 

With other European NATO 
partners—either cool to the new 


Credit unknown 

weapons or wavering in their sup¬ 
port of them, the outcome of the 
deployment issue may depend on 
what happens in Holland. 

KlaasG. DeVries, chairperson of 
the Netherlands Parliament De¬ 
fense Commission, told an inter¬ 
viewer a few weeks ago: "The 
Germans told our people when 
they visited Bonn that they would 
not go along with deployment if the 
Dutch can't go along, too. I fully 
believe this is not a bluff and that 
the Germans are firm on this." 

For Europeans, and for 
Americans as well, Holland's 
debate presents an opportunity for 
alI to reflect on — and to do 
something about—the growing 
costand peri of the European 
military build-up. 

— The Progressive 

THE HIDDEN WEAPON 

A report published this fall by the 
London-based Internal Defenses ; ; 
Aid Fund (IDAF) has documented a 
rising tide of political prisoners in 
Zimbabwe-Rhodesia Thousands 
have been detained without charges 
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under the martial law instituted 
throughout the country in Septem¬ 
ber 1978, five months after 
Muzorewa was placed in power. The 
number of arrests since the internal 
settlement agreement is estimated 
at more than 15,000. 

In the report, entitled "Political 
Prisoners in Rhodesia in 1979," the 
IDAF states, "The government of 
Zimbabwe-Rhodesia, headed by 
Bishop Muzorewa and dominated 
numerically by members of the 
United African National Council, 
has in fact inherited virtually intact 
the entire machinery of political re¬ 
pression built up and enforced over 
the years by the Rhodesian Front 


(the party led by Ian Smith). 

"While attempts have been made 
under the internal settlement agree¬ 
ment to remove aspects of racial dis¬ 
crimination such as segregated 
hotels and other public facilities, the 
Law and Order Maintenance Act, 
the most important legal weapon 
used over the years since the 
introduction in 1960 to crush African 
political activity at the grass roots 
level —remains." 

In July 1979, Murozewa's 
parliament unanimously approved 
extension of the national state of 
emergency in force since before 
Smith's 1965 unilateral declaration 
of independence (UDI). The move 


this year marked the first time ever 
that the measure was extended 
without a single African member 
of parliament opposing it. 

The martial law in force since 
last year grants the racist forces a 
free hand in arresting, detaining 
and summarily court-martialing 
any "suspect." Property can be 
searched, confiscated or destroyed 
without warrant. 

— The Guardian 

To keep Changes and Events in top 
newsbreaking shape, send WIN re¬ 
leases, clips, flyers. Maximum length 
for Changes is 200 words; deadline is 
every Friday. Publishing date will be the 
following Thursday. 


FVENTS 


CALIFORNIA 

December 23 —Rev. Philip Zwerling will 
speak on “Iran, Islam, and the incom¬ 
plete Revolution,” 1st Unitarian 
Church, 2936 W. 8th St., Los Angeles, 11 
am. Information: (213)389-1356. 
December 24 —Special Hanukkah- 
Christmas celebration of carols and can¬ 
dles, 1st Unitarian Church, Los Angeles, 
7 pm. 

—The Burbank Unitarian Fellowship 
presents a Christmas-Hanukkah Ser¬ 
vice, 353 East San Jose St., Burbank, 7 
pm. Information: Rev. Anthony P. John¬ 
son, (213)845-4309. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

April 26 —“March for a Non-Nuclear 
World” is now scheduled. Information: 
April 26 Coalition for a Non-Nuclear 
World, 1536 Sixteenth St. NW, Wash¬ 
ington, DC 20036; (800)424-2477. 

ILLINOIS 

December 19 —“Holiday Pilgrimage For 
Peace,” St. Mary’s, 21 E. VanBuren, 
Chicago, 5:30 pm. 

MICHIGAN 

) 

January 18-19 —“1980’s: Plight or 
Prosperity,” A national conference on 
the future of the American labor move¬ 
ment. Information: SEED, 4120 Michi¬ 
gan Union, 530 S« State, Ann Arbor, MI 
48109; (313)668-0425. 


MINNESOTA 

February 1-2 —“Energy Awareness 
Fair, ’ ’ Mesabi Community College. In¬ 
formation: David Barton, Northern Min¬ 
nesota Citizens for Energy Concern, 701 
N. 11th St., Virginia, MN55792. 

NEW YORK 

The NYC War Resisters League is spon¬ 
soring a vigil for a peaceful resolution to 
the Iranian crisis. Vigilers will meet 
every day at 6th Ave., & 8th St., 12 noon- 
2 pm until the crisis in over. For infor¬ 
mation, contact WRL at (212)228-0450. 
December 17 —Discussion of the ‘ ‘Treat¬ 
ment of Soviet Prisoners, ’ ’ with Harry 
Fireside, Ithaca Chapter, Amnesty In¬ 
ternational. Empire State College Li¬ 
brary, Rochester, 8 pm. Information: 
Hans Berkus, (716)442-5452. 

December 18 —Public meeting with Con 
Edison and the Nuclear Regulatory Com¬ 
mission, at the Armory, Washington St., 
Peekskill, 9 am-8 pm, public comment 
7-8pm. Information: (914)679-7746. 
December 19 —First meeting of the Co¬ 
ney Island Gray Panthers, Hirschman 
YM-YWHA, 3330 Surf Ave., 1:30 pm. 
Information: (212)349-6460. 

December 28 — ‘ * Freedom of Informa¬ 
tion, Freedom of Instruction, and the 
Federal Government: Sources for the 
Classroom, ’ ’ sponsored by the American 
Historical Association and the Commit¬ 
tee on History in the Classroom, Hilton 
Hotel, 6th Ave. & 53rd St., New York 
City, 2:30 pm. Information: Historians 
for Freedom of Information, Columbia 


University, (212)694-3927. 

January 5 —Open House, War Resisters 
League, New York City. Vicki Rovere 
will lead an informal discussion on the 
War Resisters’ International activities, 
339 Lafayette St., 1-5 pm. Information: 
(212)228-0450. 


OREGON 

February 18-24 —First International 
Symposium on Anarchism, Lewis and 
Clark College, Portland. Information: 
Anarchism Symposium Committee, L.C. 
Box 134, Lewis and Clark, Portland, OR 
97219; (503)224-6161. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

December 20-21 —Nonviolent witness 
and resistance at the General Electric 
Re-entry Division Headquarters, 32nd & 
Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, beginning3 
pm, Thurs. Information: Brandywine 
Peace Community, (215)565-0247. 


RHODE ISLAND 

January 5-6 —Clamshell Alliance Con¬ 
gress devoted to ’’Hashing out and re¬ 
solving the perceived crisis of ‘leader¬ 
ship” in the Clamshell and the structure 
which allowed the problem to arise. ’ ’ In¬ 
formation: RI Clam, Box 1930, Provi¬ 
dence, RI02912; (401)863-2860. 
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The trial of Kim SurberandTom 
Carpenter, anti-nuclear activists 
charged with criminal trespassing 
for sitting outside the gate of the 
Zimmer Nuclear Power Station in 
Moscow, Ohio last summer, ended 
with a hung jury when five of the 
eight jurors voted for acquittal. 

The five were influenced by little 
known facts about nuclear power 
brought out during the trial. Three 
of the jurors were so impressed 
with the information presented by 
the defense that theytold repor¬ 
ters they planned to attend the 
next demonstration held at Zim¬ 
mer on November 11. At least one 
of them did show up at that demon¬ 
stration, where he purchased a 
copy of the new WRL map, "Nu¬ 
clear America." Kim and Tom are 
subject to another trial and, ac¬ 
cording to the newsletter of Citi¬ 
zens Against a Radioactive Envi¬ 
ronment, they are "looking for¬ 
ward to having another chance to 
explain to more people about the 
Zimmer Station and nuclear 
power." 

Even though there is no Maryland 
law declaring it illegal to attempt 
to take one's own life, prosecutors 
in Prince George's County recently 
tried to convict a woman on a 
charge of attempted suicide. Mae 
West Joyner had locked herself in 
her home and threatened to kill 
herself with a rifle. She was talked 
out of suicide by a police officer 
who then arrested her with the ob¬ 
jective of getting help for her. The 
prosecutor decided to push the 
case without statutory basis, tel¬ 
ling the judge, "any attempt to 
commit a public wrongdoing war¬ 
ranted consideration by the 
court." He claimed that attempted 
suicide was illegal under Maryland 
common law. J udge Louis Ditrani 
disagreed and granted a motion for 
acquittal. 

In J uly, 1977 Gary Rock, a former 
Marine, set fire to his own cabin in 
the mountains near Chambers- 
burg, Pennsylvania, then shot 
wildly at those in the fire depart¬ 
ment and others who responded to 
the fire. Before the nightmare end¬ 
ed a neighbor and the fire chief 
were dead and Gary fled in full Ma¬ 



prison 

notes 


rine regalia. It was a very hot day 
and a series of frustrating inci¬ 
dents apparently triggered Gary's 
berserk behavior. When appre¬ 
hended and told of what he had 
done, Gary attempted suicide by 
slashing histhroat and wrists. It 
took more than 30 stitches to close 
his wounds. 

Rock's defense rested solely on 
his mental state. Two public de¬ 
fender attorneys argued that he 
had been the victim of an acute 
mental breakdown and unaware of 
what he was doing. After a five- 
day trial a jury convicted him of 
two counts of first degree murder 
and six counts of first degree at¬ 
tempted murder. His sentencing 
was delayed pending hearings on 
the defense motions. The struggle 
for a new trial continues and Rock 
still has not been sentenced. 
Meanwhile his case has engender¬ 
ed widespread support from civil 
libertarians and church people, in¬ 
cluding Elizabeth McAMster and 
Phil Berrigan. In the Franklin 
County Prison he has become ac¬ 
tive in prison reform, filing a suit to 
correct someof theconditions at 
the prison. For more information 


contact the Friends and Family of 
Gary Rock, PO Box 181, Cham- 
bersburg, PA 17201. 

Women prisoners have received 
less media attention than men and 
information about their plight is 
harder to come by. Because of this, 
the special Women in Prison issue 
of the Prison Law Monitor (Sep¬ 
tember, 1979) is especially wel¬ 
come. Included in the issue is an 
excellent articleon "Aspectsof 
Life in a Women's Prison." Copies 
of the Prison Law Monitor are a- 
vailablefrom Institution Education 
Services, Inc. 1806T Street NW, 
Washington, DC20009. 

The December, 1979 issueof 
The Progressive also features a 
number of useful articles about 
prisons, covering the current 
building boom of prisons and jails, 
the unpredictable behavior of pa¬ 
role boards and the movement for 
prisoners'rights. The Progres¬ 
sive, like WIN, is available without 
cost to prisoners. The address is 
408 West Gorham Street, Madi¬ 
son, Wl 53703. 

On November 2 Assata Shakur, 
a/k/a Joanne Chesimard, escaped 
from the New Jersey Clinton Cor¬ 
rectional Facility for Women. Her 
escape was aided by a woman and 
three men who held several guards 
hostage at gunpoint and comman¬ 
deered a prison van which they 
drove to another car. The guards 
were bound but not hurt. William 
M. Kunstler, who defended her in 
the 1977 trial when she was con¬ 
victed of shooting a police officer, 
said, "I was very happy that she 
escaped because I thought she was 
unfairly tried."The driver of the 
car Assata had been riding in was 
convicted of the murder, and she 
herself was shot while her hands 
were raised in surrender, as they 
had been during the entire 
incident. 

And finally I am happy to report 
that Johnny Imani Harris has or¬ 
ganized a chapter of WRL on death 
row at Alabama's Holman Prison. 

In October Imani wrote J im Peck: 

'' I have shared the WRL material 
with the brothers here, who like to 
read it and say they support the 
WRL." — Larry Gara 
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Free if no exchange of $$ involved 
and only 20 words in length. Other¬ 
wise $3 for every ten words. 


PUBLIC NOTICE 

Long-time anti-war activist, Igal Roodenko, will be 
on a speaking tour of the Southeast, February 
through May. Topics on which Igal speaks include: 
Candhian Nonviolence, Strategies for the Anti-Nu¬ 
clear Movement, Pacifism and Nonviolence, Peace 
in the Middle East, and The War Resisters League: 
56 years of Nonviolent Action. For information on 
how to arrange a visit by Igal to your community, 
write WRL, 604 W. Chapel Hill St., Durham, NC 
27701 

Activist and massage practitioner (Swedish, 

Shiatsu, Polarity) interested in making practice 
available to movement people. Will consider pay¬ 
ment based on ability and/or barter. Will make 
house calls. Give a friend or yourself one for the holi¬ 
days; makes a great gift. Contact: Morty. 
(212)965-3790. 

Jonah House is sponsoring a year-long presence at 
the Pentagon during 1980. Law students/lawyers 
grouptaking responsibility for weekof jan. 13-19. If 
interested, contact Tony Oppegard, 1223 Decatur 
St. NW, Washington, DC20011, (202)829-0912. 

Jonah House is sponsoring a year-long presence at 
the Pentagon during 1980 Prolifers for Survival is 
taking responsibility for week of Jan 19-26. If 
interested, contact Juli Loesch, 345 East 9th St., 
Erie, PA 16503; (814)459-8349 

WIN Readers Overseas — help bring peace and 
justice to the 1980 Democratic Party National Con¬ 
vention . Be a part of the effort to get progressive 
folks elected as delegates from ''Democrats 
Abroad," like draft resister Fritz Efaw was in 1976. 
For information write: David Fleishman, 1-6-24 
Matsubara 2A, Naka-ku Nagoya 460 J APAN 

PUBLICATIONS 

EXOTIC COOKBOOK .8 years of collected recipes 
have filled up Vicki Rovere's neatly-lettered cook¬ 
book. Mostly vegetarian food from Eastern Europe, 
the Balkans, Near and Far East, Africa, South 
America, etc. Given **** by Norma Becker, Fai 
Coffin and the WIN staff. For a $5 contribution to 
WIN, you get all 184 recipes, photocopied. Respond 
to WIN, 503 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn NY 11217. 


DELICIOUS VEGETARIAN RECIPES: Bourgeois 
Burgers, Cay Cazpacho, Squash Oppression, 
Working Womenistrone, 30more. $1.00. QUEST, 
108-4 E. John, Champaign, IL61820 

Norman Cousins wrote of Gene Hoffman's Book 
"From InsideTheClass Doors": "Your book is 
written with searing honesty. You make your experi¬ 
ence real for everyone who will read it And what a 
compelling document it is. Your openness is so 
blazing You (have) something of value to give us 
all —whether outside or inside the glass doors (of a 
mental hospital) " CompCare Publications, Box 
2777, Minneapolis, MN 55427; $4.50 

PRODUCTS 

Seasonal Psalter 1980 Calendar of Biblical psalms. 
Graphics by George Knowlton —$2 00 Flats 
Workshop, POB 138, Peacedale, Rl 02883, 

The new Study Kit on Feminism & Nonviolence is 
ready! Contents include J aney Meyerding's 
Pacifism: Doing It Our Way; Barbara Deming'sOn 
Anger; a women's history of welfare, The Poor Ye 
Shall Always Have; pieces on women in the military; 
WIN's issue on nonviolent resistance to rape; 
women leaders in nonviolence, More Power Than 
We Want by George Lakey and Bruce Kokopeli; 
bibliography, resource lists and more. It's all yours 
for $3 plus 50d postage. Discount of 30% for five or 
more. Send orders to: WRL/WEST, 1360 Howard 
St. (2nd floor), San Francisco, CA94103 
(415)626-6976 

The newly revised Studykit for Nonviolent Action 
produced by War Resisters League/West contains 
articles on the theory and practice of nonviolence, 
both personal and political, as well as accounts of the 
successes and problems of contemporary 
nonviolence Articles by Albert Camus, Barbara 
Deming, George Lakey, Andrea Dworkin, Mark 
Morris, and others. Also included in this revised 
edition is the special WIN issue featuring Marty 
Jezer's essay on strategies and tactics for the anti¬ 
nuclear movement. Send $3 per kit plus 50£ postage. 
Discounts of 30% for five or more. Send orders to 
WRL/West, 1360 Howard St., San Francisco, CA 
94103; (415)626-6976. 

EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 

Central Committee for Conscientious Objectors is 
looking for a full-time person to work as a counter re¬ 
cruitment/conscientious objection field worker. 

This person would spend about 50% of the time 
traveling around the country (expenses paid) 
training volunteers and talking to youth about war 
and conscientious objection, andthegrim realitiesof 
the military. Salary is $7,900 a year and benefits. 
CCCO is an affirmative action employer, and we en¬ 
courage applications from all who are interested 
Please send resume of job, movement, and anti¬ 
military experience, especially in the area of public 


speaking Also send references, and your reasons 
for applying. Job beginsMarch 1, and applications 
should be in Feb 1. Send to Carol McNeill, CCCO, 
2208 South St., Philadelphia, PA 19146 Phone: 
(215)545-4626. 

COORDINATOR ANTI-DRAFT ANDCOUNfER- 
RECRUITMENT PROGRAM. Fulltime work with 
Quakers, community groups, students ahd others to 
counteract military recruitment, organizeopposition 

conscientious objection. Need self-starter with 
speaking/organizing ability. Commitment to 
Quaker values essential. Salary $9000 per year. 

Send resume and names and addresses of two 
references to Signe Wilkinson, Friends Peace 
Committee, 1515 Cherry Street, Philadelphia, PA 
19102 Application Deadline January 15. 

SEA Alliance, New Jersey's anti-nuclear alliance, is 
looking for a full-time staff person Duties include: 
general office work and record keeping, public 
speaking, handling money, keeping up with all NJ 
nuclear (and anti-nuclear) developments. Job is 
CETA-funded, so applicant must be 17 weeks unem¬ 
ployed, Essex County, NJ resident. For rpore infor¬ 
mation, call (201)538-6676or 539-9016. 

Staff positions, New York City SHAD. Terrible pay, 
long hours, good karma. Office skills, organizing ex¬ 
perience desirable Resumes by early December to: 
NYC SHAD, 339 Lafayette St., New York, NY 10012; 
(212)475-4539. 

Organizers! Openings for social change activists. 
One-year jobs begin March 1980. Organizeolder 
people (with Gray Panthers); stop redlining; start 
food co-ops; fight skyrocketing energy costs. Low 
salary, excellent medical benefits, rewarding work 
Experience preferred Openings in NYC, 
Binghamton, Buffalo, Albany, Long Island, 
Syracuse. Resumes by J anuary 15 to Rich Sokolow, 
NYPIRG VISTA Project, 5 Beekrpan Street, New 
York, NY 10038. 


/ -^ 
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An artistic and educational holiday gift 

Radiation, Jobs & Energy, Nuclear 
Weapons, Feminism & Ecology, Solar 
Energy plus seven other topics relate 
the anti-nuclear issue with sane energy 
and social change; rendered in threecolor 
artwork by cultural workers from Cen¬ 
tral New York and across the country. 

Also: essays, resources, graphics, music; 
lisitngs of major alliances across the 
U.S.; 14"x22" on the wall; saddle- 
stitched; cover is a beautiful threecolor 
poster. 

People's Energy 1980 retails for $4; 
3/$11.25. By mail, $5each;3/$ 14 post¬ 
paid. 

The Syracuse Peace Council wants 
People's Energy 1980 to be used as a 
fundraiser by local social justice/sane 
energy groups around the country. 
Your non-profit group can order 8 or 
more from SPC at $2.40 each (40% 
discount) plus 10% shipping. All orders 
prepaid, please. 

Order from: 

Syracuse Peace Council 

924 Burnet Ave., Syracuse, NY 13203 

(315) 472-5478 
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Send to W/Ai Magazine/«3Atlantic.A ve /SMOfciy'w.A'mn 
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Spread the news. Give WIN for the 1980s! 


WIN has been in on a lot of action for almost 15 years. For the nonviolent activists who use WIN to amplify, 
debate, and generate support for the movement, the 70s were anything but quiet. The groundwork for to¬ 
day's swell of activism has been laid through years of steady grassroots organizing and outreach. The 1980s 
are going to see radically new directions in politics and human relations. 

Many voices speak through WIN: feminists, disarmament and anti-nuke activists, Native Americans, cul¬ 
tural and health care workers, prisoners and tax resisters, Third World people, lesbians and gays, labor and 
community organizers. WIN voices their common goal: to transform society's structure and liberate the hu¬ 
man spirit. 

But WIN should reach a whole lot more people. Everybody needs the wisdom and experience of the jour¬ 
nal that has provided analysis and strategy for progressive people since 1966. 

So this holiday season, give your friends, co-workers, and relatives the gift that's sure to fit. We're offer¬ 
ing a great deal to make your money go a long way. 

GIVE WIN FOR $8! Give gift subscriptions for only $8, a full 47% off the normal sub rate. (Give at least 
one gift and you can renew your own sub for one year for $8.) 

GET THE 1980s FOR YOURSELF FOR $80! Ten years of the best radical reading around at radical sav¬ 
ings. Send us $80and we'll renew your sub for an entire decade. 


■ 

i 


My Name. 
Street_ 


City/State/Zip_ 


□ Give me a decade of WIN. Here's$80. 

□ I'm giving WIN to_(#) people. Here's $8 for each 

□ Renew me for a year at the low rate of $8. 


Total 


Please send a gift card signed_ 

and a year of WIN to the people listed below: 

Name_ Name. 

Street_ Street_ 


City/State/Zip_ 

Name_ 

Street_ 


City/State/Zip. 
Name_ 


Street 


City/State/Zip_ 


City/State/Zip_ 


$_ 

$_ 

$_ 

$_ 
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(Enclose a separate sheet with more names and mail to WIN) 

WIN MAGAZINE/503 Atlantic Ave./Brooklyn, NY 11217 
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NO NUKES 

FROM THE MUSE CONCEPTS FOP A NON-NUCLEAR FUTURE • MADISON SQUARE GARDEN • SEPTEMBER 19-23,1979 

THE DOOBIE BROTHERS JACKSON BROWNE 
CROSBY, STILLS AND NASH • JAMES TAYLOR 
BRUCE SPRINGSTEEN &THE E STREET BAND 
CARLY SIMON • GRAHAM NASH ♦ BONNIE RAITT 
TOM PETTY & THE HEARTBREAKERS • RAYDIO 
NICOLETTE LARSON- POCO CHAKA KHAN 
JESSE COLIN YOUNG • RY COODER • JOHN HALL 
GIL SCOTT HERON • SWEET HONEY IN THE ROCK 


LORI PRICE 
PO BOX 2554 
SRANDEIS UNIV 
WALTHAM, 

8004 


MA 02154 


EIGHTEEN ARTISTS AND TWENTY-SEVEN SONGS. 
AVERY SPECIAL THREE-RECORD SET CONTAINING A 
FULL-COLOR, SIXTEEN-PAGE BOOKLET. 

NEW ON ASYLUM RECORDS AND TAPES. 


$i 

asylum 

c 1979 Elektra/Asylum Records Q A Warner Communications Co 

























